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and Czechoslovakia,1 it will be seen that Czechoslovakia now found
herself in an extraordinarily difficult position.

Her difficulties can be illustrated from the events of her current
history. For example, the dissolution of the German National-
Socialist and Nationalist parties on Czechoslovak territory on the
4th October, 1933,2 was followed up, on the 25th of the same month,
by the enactment of a law enabling the Government to dissolve any
political parties, or organizations connected with such parties, whose
activities might be considered to be inimical to the interests of the
Republic, and also to confiscate their funds. On the llth November
this law was applied to the Nazi Party, and several Nazi trade unions
were dissolved on the 27th. In a speech addressed on the 31st
October, 1933, to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber,
Dr. Benes described the Nazi Revolution in Germany as being
inimical to the establishment of European peace and security. A
local repercussion of the Nazi Movement also made itself felt in
Czechoslovakia, towards the end of the year 1934, in the 'communal'
riots (to use the relevant Indian term) which broke out, on the 24th-
25th November, 1934, in the universities of Prague, between Czech
and Deutschbohmen students.3 On the Polish front, a promise of

1  For the previous history of this Polish-Czechoslovak misunderstanding,
see the Survey for 1920-3, pp. 210, 228, 281; the Survey for 1924, pp. 457-8;
the Survey for 1925, vol. ii, pp. 247-50.

2  For this, see the Survey for 1933, p. 197.

3  Already tinder the Hapsburg regime the infection of Bohemia with the
virus of linguisitic nationalism had led to a schism in the University of
Prague. The historic university, which had been founded in A.D. 1348 by the
Luxemburger King of Bohemia and Holy Roman Emperor Charles IV, had
become Germanized under a regime in which the Germans were the dominant
nationality, and on this account it had been duplicated by the foundation of
a Czech University at Prague in A.D. 1882.  The break-up of the Hapsburg
Monarchy and establishment of the Czechoslovak Republic, as a result of the
General War of 1914-18, had subsequently inverted the positions of these two
universities. It was now the Czech University's turn to be 'established' (to
use.the English ecclesiastical term) and the German University's turn to exist
on sufferance. This reversal of r61es was symbolized in the passage of a law
through the Czechoslovak Parliament in 1920 which decreed that the German
University should hand over to the Czech University the insignia of the historic
Charles University. The riots of November 1934 were the consequence of an
order, issued by the Czechoslovak Ministry of Education, for putting the law
of 1920 into effect.

The time-lag of some fourteen years between the order and the law is signi-
ficant ; for it was one among a number of contemporary indications that the
Czechoslovak Government's original policy of moderation and conciliation,
towards the German minority in Czechoslovakia was now giving way to a
policy of repression of the kind which had been applied to the subject national
minorities from the outset in most other countries in post-war Europe. In
considering this unhappy change in the domestic policy of the Czechoslovak